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Affecting Narratice of Mr. Tupper, the British Consul 
at Valencia. 


UCHET, in one of his dispatches relative to the fall of Va- 
lencia, accused Mr. ‘Tupper, the British consul in that city, 
of having encouraged the assassination of the French residents 
in the plac e. Mr. Tapper has published a vindication of him- 
self from this horrible charge, and gives the following asa true 
narrative of his proceedings during the massacre of the 
“ French residents” alluded to by the marshal. 

“ A canon of the church of St. Isidro, of Madrid, headed 
a faction which was composed of men of the vilest characters: 
They had all been guilty either of murder, or of other great 
crimes, for which some of them had been condemned to hard 
labour forlife,and others to perpetual imprisonment. ‘They 
were, however, unlawfully sct at liberty ; and placing themselves 
under the guidance of their chief, they took possession of the 
citadel of Valencia in the month of June, 1808. They then 
declared void the authority of the supreme junta, of which I 
was a member; but its sittings were nevertheless continued. 
Before this faction got into power, the French residents had 
taken refuge in the citadel, and were then protected by the 
junta; but as soon as the canon and his party had possessed 
themselves of the place, these unfortunate refugees fell victims 
to their sanguinary views. During the night of the 4th of 
Jur ne, about 150 of these miserable men were inost savagely 
butchere dj and the ucxt morning 175 others were ordered, by 
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the infamous canon, to be chained together, and marched out 
into the open fields, where they were all murdered by a dozey 
nen belonging to this band of assassins, and who were sent 
there for that express purpose. 

«As soon as [ was informed of their barbarous intention, [ 
hastened to the spot, to endeavour to prevent this bloody work, 
or at least to lessen the number of victims; but all my exer- 
tions were in vain. In the mean time the city was one ‘general 
scene of blood and anarchy ; the assassins every where com- 
mitting the v lest depredations, and being guilty of the most 
inhuma an murders. The IF venom consul, Lacrtisse, was now die 
ligently sought for. 1 wrote to him, however, at the risk of my 
life, and offered him my house oo my pro‘ection, ¢ { which he 
gratefully accepted, and thus he escaped from his oy vod-thirsty 
pursuers. His fate wasin my hands ; but still, the further 
hazard of my own safety, [ kept bim concealed for many days, 
until [ had an opportunity ef conveying him down to the sea 
side, and embarking him for France, on board an English ves- 
sel, with about 60 others of his countrymen, whom provi 
dence had also made me instrumental in saving from the mur- 
derous knife of the barbarians. ‘Their audacity liad at last be 
come so great, that they even broagit five unfortunate and re. 
spectable Frenchmen in the ball of the junta, during one of its 
sittings, and there murdcred them, On this occasion I was the 
only member who at first ventured to oppose these ruflians, but 
| was soon seconded by Padre Rico. I sprung from my seat, 
and placing myself between the devoted victims and their mur- 
derers, | endeavoured to appease their rage; but that endea- 
vour was fruitless, and | was neaily assassinatert inyself. An 
arm was even lifted to murder me, but the blow that was aimed 
at me was providentially intercepted in its fall. About this 
time, also, and while the French consul still remained secretly 
under my protection, my house was repeatedly attacked by the 
assassins; but with the assistance of a few friends, I success- 
fully opposed their entrance, aad I ultimately succeeded in 
gaining over several of this sanguinary band. Oue day I had 
likewise the good fortune to get about 30 of them together in 
the market- pl: ice. These men, fully armed, accustomed to mur- 
der, and ripe for further crimes, formed a ring round me, and | 
addressed them for a considerable time. I forgot that the men 
whose cause | was pleading were Frenchinen; | forgot also my 
own danger r: bumanity alone was the motive that prompted 
me ; and by means of promises and money, [ succeeded in ap- 
peasing the fury of the most savage and brutalof men, Many 
of them were even brought over to my party; and from that 
day the streams of blood that bad been witnessed for some 
time in the unfortunate city of Valencia, ceased to ilow. 

“ Soon 
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« Soon after this, the junta recovered its full authority. The 
chief of this bloocy plot was arrested, tried by the junta, found 
gu silty of assassinatic n,and exe cuted w ith about 90 of his accom- 
plices, and { must also add, that I was one among the most ac- 
tive in bringing them to punishment. 

« Such was my conduct during the whole of this unhappy 
business; and such, too, as I would again observe, if unfortu- 
nately’ I should again be exposed to witness the masszcre of 
any peace ful citizens. 

« If Marshal Suchet was in possession of the above facts, 
when he accused me of having participated in the guilt of 
those assassins who might have ‘escaped the puvishment due to 
their crimes, then his charge is most ungencrous and base ; and 
if he was not acquainted with those facts, he ought at least to 
have shewu some ground on which to bring forward so serious 
au accusation, although against an ig ; 


“« P. LAREY TUPPER.” 





ON.INCONSTANCY. 





Whose resolutions are 
So loose and easy, that a ruffling wind 
Can blow away. 


HERE is nothing so pernicious to virtue, nor more de- 

structive to our peace of mind, than the want of stability 
in our intercourse with the world. ‘To be guided by ever$ 
one’s opinion, is to become the slave of whim and caprice; the 
result of which is, that our passions obtain an ascendency ovet 
our judgment, a habit of restieness and frivolity takes posses- 
sion of the heart, and prompts us to seek, in the round of folly 
and dissipation, for that comfort which a steady and unfluctuat- 
ing principle of action would probably have secured. 

What can be more injurious to young persons, whether male 
or female, on their entrance into life, than their not suffering 
reason to operate, so as to think for themselves ? Why are we 
gilted with intellectual faculties, and our natural endowments 
unproved by education; but that we should form a just notion 
of things; and not be ied away by those prospects of felicity 
Which tancy or persuasion is but too apt to raise Surrounded 


as we are by temptations of every sort and kind, it is incum- 
bent on us at an eaily age to adopt adine of coudect, uniform 
in its operation, and consonant with the dictates of virtue and 
Morality; to guard us against imprudence on the one hand, and 
infidelity on the other. 

In the common occurrences of life, nothing is at times so 
prejudicial to cur interests as Sell. ness and inconstancy; but 
2 this 
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this dispositian becomes criminal in a bigh degree, when ex. 
tended to matters of serious importance. It unfits us for the 
exercise of those duties, which we are called upon in society to 
fill. and, too frequently, not only entails upon ourselves poverty 
and disgrace, but subjects those with whom we are tenderly 
connected, to a train of evils, which reflection and repentance 
are incompetent to remove. 

It is, therefore, of infinite consequence to our domestic tran. 
quillity, that we should be satisfied with the station allotted to 
us by providence ; to curb that roving and unsettled spirit, in 
which persons of strong minds, and the most shining abilities, 
are, at times, given to indulge ; and not to seek for more hap. 
piness, by flitting from object to object, from one gratification 
to another, than haman nature is destined to enjoy. 

« At three years old,awindinill; atsix,a battledore and shut. 
tlecock, were all that little Albinus desired. As he grew up, his 
desires enlarged : he wanted other play-things. When he came 
to school, with what impatience did he compute the next holi- 
day ! It is come; and what then? the precious day insensibly 
elapses, and future play-days produce the like agitations. {t 
length he is taken from the scholastic restraint, and now begins 
the era of supposed happiness. He now rejoices in the free- 
dom and indulgences of his father’s house ; and with money at 
command is perfectly satisfied. Yet why that symptom of ua 
easiness? Equally amiable in her person and her mind, he is 
enumoured of Isabella: bis very life depends on her. Their 
parents agree to the match; and, to heighten the splendour of 
it, a large estate and considerable employments follow. Heis 
now in the possession of all his wishes ; of what new happiness 
can Albinus siand in need? A week ago, the adorable Isabella, 
to whose charms in the public opinion marriage seemed to have 
given fresh lustre, is now his wife,and he already grows indil- 
fereut. Isabella is fair; methinks, says be, a fair woman can- 
not be compared with a brown one. Well, what can fret him 
thus? He is smitten to the heart with Corinna: such vivacity! 
such wit! such fascination! exclaims he? But of bow Jong 
standing is this second wound? the day alter his wedding. He 
is urged to suppress the guilty inclination, aud promises to do 
so. ‘This promise is succeeded by letters to Corinna, and ata 
second rendezvous he brings ber to compliance. Now is Albi- 
nus again at the height of happiness; alas ! his looks too plainly 
indicate the contrary. He ts madding after the thorough- 
paced coquette, Ismenia! Thus Albinus, in his search after bap- 
piness, has even quite lost sight of it. His virtuous wife doats 
on bine: he despises her; and is hooked in with a giddy crea- 
ture, who makes a jest of him.” : 

From hence we may infer, that since the natural fickleness of 


wan no Jess disqualifies him for the enjoyment of what he calls 
fe- 
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felic ity, than his caprice does for the attainment of it; there is 
no felicity without virtue; and without virtue, as little happi- 
ness. 

As characters of this description are generally possessed of a 
lively imagination, and a great flow of spirits; which, combined 
with an agreeable person and pleasing manners, never fail of 
making «& sudden and forcible impression on the female mind; 
[ have thought proper to exemplily the truth of my preceding 
observations, in order to guard the vain and inconsiderate, who 
are the most easily ensnared, from becoming the victims of 
misplaced affection or disappointed pride. 


AMICUS, 








Account of the Islands of Majorca and Minorca, by Sir 
John Carr. 


[Frem his “ Descriptive Travels in Spain,” &c.] 
(Concluded from Page 333,) 


LCUDIA was once a rival of Palma, very opulent, and 
4% the country around very rich and productive ; aconsidera- 
ble quantity of corn is however now cultivated, and the bread 
is excellent ; the finest sheep in the island are bred here, It 
is probable, that in the days of its prosperity the city was sup- 
phed with pure water from springs or aqueducts, which have 
long been suffered to be choaked up or destroyed, and the lake 
was confined within very varrow boundaries, or the use of bet- 
ter food corrected its insalubrious effects. Here we were de- 
tained for several days, by contrary winds, tantalised by seeing 
Minorca, the island of our destination, from a neighbouring 
hill. 

We were lodged in one of the best houses, where we had 
sood beds, but dined at a ve ry inferior one, where, however, 
as in almost every house of the same degree, we had the com- 
fort of silver spoons, forks, and clean vapkins ; and our victuals 
were cooked in little pots of eartherneware. The city is in- 
habited by about seven hundred persons, chiefly farmers, petty 
tradesmen, fishermen, and manutacturers of coarse blue cloth. 
The parish church, called the cathedral, bas a dome, and is 
capacious, but is destitute of decoration within. The Marina 
is about a mile and a half from the town, where there is a mi- 
serable venta, and a tolerably good lazaretto going to decay. 
Here we found some feluccas lying, and secured a passage to 
Minorea for six dollars each. During my stay we were not 
ensible of any inconvenience from the lake, which might be 
easily and proutabiy drained. At jength, after a tedious de- 
ten- 
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tention, the wind veered a little, and we set sail from the bay 
of Alcudia. 

The preservation of this island appears to me to be of some 
consequence as a military depot and asylum. It is but a short 
distance from Valencia and Cataloni«, in which the patriotic 
spirit is as high, if not more ardent, than in any other part of 
Spain. Should the French extend their arms over these rich 
and beautiful provinces, the vigorous peasantry, disposed to 
contend for their liberties, might be easily transported to this 
island, where they could be trained to the use of arms, in 
safety. The island abounds with fruit, vegetables, and oil, 
which, with bread, constitute the chief food of the Spanish 
peasant. Corn is grown in considerable quantities on the is- 
fand, and abundance can be procured from Sardinia. The 
mole of Palma is sufficiently deep and capacious for light 
transports, and the port of Soller,aud the Bay of Alcudia will, 
as I was told, alsoadmit of such craft. The presence of these 
refugees would kindle in the breast of the. Marjorcans a livelier 
interest in the fate of their parent country, and would doubt- 
Jess increase the number of volunteers, who might be sent as 
reinforcements to the patriotic armies, which | have a hope, 
though a faint one, may yet be collected and organised more 
efficaciously than hitherto. 

I have stated the opinion of General Moreau as favourable 
to the operation of small bodies and desultory attack in resist- 
ing the enemy, just as it was detailed tome by a friend of his. 
Doubtless these may harass and distress a large army, and form 
2 valuable auxiliary force, bat though annoyed in flank and rear, 
and under privations the most exhausting, that army must 
fiaally overpower the country through which it advances, unless 
repulsed by a body more potent in numbers, zeal, or discipline. 

There is no sea so capricious as the Meduerranean. ‘The 
distance between Alcudia, and Cindadella in Majorca, is about 
fifty miles, and we were becalmed for two days. As I was re- 
gretting this dullest of all detentions, I was amused by a water- 
spoat forming itself near the north-west part of Minorca, and 
within a short period afterwards, from the most profound cul, 
suddenly and violently a stiff breeze sprung up, and blew us 
raptdly into the noble harbour of Mahon, and alter having 
been examined at the health-office, we ascended the city, 
which stands on a considerable elevation of rock, and pro- 
ceeded to a most excellent hotel, kept by Giassim, where we 
had every thing iv the best English style. 

Mahon, which contains a population of about seven thou- 
sand souls, covers a number of rocks of unequal height ; the 
streets are well proportioned, and clean, but rather badly pa- 
ved; manyof the houses are handsome, have fronts like Spanish 
dwellings, but resemble those of England, in their sashed win- 
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ows, the construction of their doors, steps to ascend to them, 
knockers and scrapers, signs to the public houses, &c. Almost 
all the shopkeepers speak a little English, and their shops are 
arranged in much the same wWay as the provincial ones in 
England. English silver and copper are very commonly in 
circulation. Every thing shews the frequency of English do- 
minion here, and the cordiality of intercourse between the 
Minorquins and the English. ‘The barbour, about four miles 
and a half long, and sheltered from all winds, has been fre- 
quently described, and as frequently eulogised ; it is, perhaps, 
altogether, one of the finestin the world, Three days before our 
arrival, seventeen sail of the line had anchored in it, the depth 
of water admitting of first-rate ships to anchor close to the 
rocks on either side, and fine water is to be had for the ships 
in the inost commodious manner. There isa Spanish adage ia 
commemoration of the excellence of this harbour. “ Junio, 
Julio, Agosto, y Puerte Mahon, los mejores puertos del Medi- 
teranneo son.”—-—“ June, July, August, and Port Mahon, are 
the best ports in the Mediterranean.” 

The number of ships continually entering this harbour forms 
a source of lucrative trade to the people of Mahon, and the 
town displays an air of activity and opulence, which L could 
not help contrasting with the tranquillity and indolence of 
Palma, and the silence and poverty of Alcudia. The cathedral 
is a handsome building, of considerable antiquity. Here I 
saw the baveful custom of burying in churches practised: a 
child was lowered down naked into a vast vault, under the 
building, and left to rot there without a coflin. ‘The hospital, 
capable of holding about seven hundred invalids, is a fine 
building, and most judicionsly placed on the side of the har- 
bour opposite to the town, in a very healthy situation, on which 
sie too, are an arsenal for our ships, the lazaretto, and the 
building used as the French prison. 

The number of the prisoners of warhere was very great, and 
quite sufficient during the total abseace of our ships of war, 
if they had but spirit for the undertaking, to break their prison, 
when they might seize upon the adjoining vessels, which lie 
under quarantine, proceed to the island of Cabrera, and, per 
haps, pass our cruisers, and reach Barcelona in safety. It is 
worthy of remark, that nearly all theowners of fruit and other 
boats that pass between this island and Majorca, have been in 
England as prisoners of war, and that they are more attached 
to us in consequence. The people of Mahon, and, I am in- 
formed, the rest of the Minorquins, care but little for what ts 
passing in the mother country, except that their regard for the 
Engiish induces them to wish success to the arms of England 
all over the world. [do not recollect to have once seen the 
patriotic cockade in the island. Notwithstanding this general 
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feeling of regard for us, there were not wanting those who 
were tn the French interest; bat they were narrowly watched, 
and no danger was expected from them. The captain-general 
was said io be of French descent. The Britush consul here is 
a Minorguin, end a worthy man, but surely the oflice should 
be filled by an Englishman, Tie Minorquias are not very 
social, and during my stay in Mahon I found the society, as [ 
am informed it really is at all times, rather dull, except when 
some of our ships of war arrive. Some of the Minorguin 
Jadies ave very pretty. ‘Their dress is nearly the same as that 
wora in the mother country. 

Jn company with Mr. Keanett and Mr. Roca, from whom we 
received much civility, we made an excursion to Mont-Toro, 
the highest mountain in the island. We mounted our asses at 
the alameda, avery pretty, bat not much frequented promenade, 
just raised above, and near the termination of the harbour, 
The trees are lofitier and betier grown, because well protected, 
than most of thealamedas Lhad seen. The fine reservoir here, 
for supplying the ships with water, was made under the aus- 
pices of General Fox, to whom the island is under the great- 
est obligations, aud whose name is held in the highest estima- 
tion. That wise and gallant officer converted the country close 
to Mahon, formerly a morass, into valuable land, by letting it 
in small plots, for a few years, to the poor for nothing, by which 
means it has at length become the gardens of the inhabitants. 
Indeed, the island throughout exhibits the advantages and 
blessings of its connexions with the English, who have raised 
it five-fold in value. 

About a mile from the town, the country became very dreary, 
at least it appeared so to me, after having left that earthly pa- 
radise, the sister island. Dwarf olives, scanty fig-trees, the 
prickly pear, and the wild myrtle, bearing swect and bitter fruit 
at the same time, form the principal arboreous beauty of the 
country. The carob-tree is not to befoundintheisland. The 
land, in every part, is rich and prolific, is chiefly divided into 
corn-fields, by stone walls, and sells for a great price. 1 was 
shewn a spot of about two acres, which had just been disposed 
of for three hundred pounds ; the rate of interest is very low 
indeed. On the transfer of land the purchaser pays ten per 
cent. to the government, aud every native is subject to a pro- 
perty-tax of four per cent. but property is seldom rated at 
more than one-fourth of its real value. Wheat, barley, and 
maize, are chiefly cultivated. Considerable quantities of cora 
are imported from Sardinia, which is preferred to the corn 
grown in the island; but the bread of both is excellent 
Querns for bruising the corn are used here Jarger than those 
which | saw in the Highlands of Scothad. Vegetables of 
every sort are grown in great perfection and abundance. Wild 
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fowl are also to be found in great numbers on the island, and 
its coasts abound with excellent fish; but living here is in- 
finitely dearer than in Majorca. In the fields we saw an ass 
and a cow yoked together to the plough. The peasants dress 
very much in the same style as their neighbours in Majorca; 
the females wear the Rebozillo, adding a knot of ribbands un- 
der the chin, with a large hat; they also wear an apron, and, 
on holidays, shewy, stiff, stuff petticoats, flowered, and some- 
times worked with gold and silver: their language varies very 
little from that of Majorca; several English words have been 
introduced into it. The Minorquins have the reputation of 
being very honest, and are now industrious. An execution has 
not taken place for many years in theisland. The food of the 
peasants is nearly the same as that used in Spain by the same 
class, except that hedge-hogs are sometimes eaten. The male 
peasants, and even the soldiers knit their stockings. 

We rode thirteen miles before we reached Mont-Toro, 
through a very dull and uninteresting country. The roads are 
tolerable, and kept in repair by commissioners, at the expense 
of the government, and the proprietors of lands adjoining. 
Mules and asses are much used for conveyance. There are 
only five carriages and two carts in the whole island. From 
the top of this mountain, which is twelve hundred feet bigh, 
and where there is a signal-post, we had a fine view of the whole 
island, which is about thirty-three miles from north-west to 
south-east ; and from eight to twelve broad, the sea lying visi- 
ble all round. The population of the island is about thirty-six 
thousand ; the different terminos or counties, of which there 
are four, were pointed out to us, Mont-Toro standing on that 
of Mereandal. The face of the country is rather hilly, and 
perhaps not destitute of some picturesque attraction ; but to 
un eye spoiled as mine had been by the prodigal beauties of 
Majorca, the whole looked rather dull and uninteresting. Ciu- 
dadella, at the north-western extremity of the island, formerly 
acity, and the capital, is visible from this elevation, but the 
weather became too hazy for me to see it. This town is very 
ancient, and contains, as [ was informed, about seven hundred 
houses, about two thousand five bundred inhabitants, and is 
the principal residence of the old nobility of the island. As 
I had a good view of it from the sea, where its appearance, as 
a picturesque object, was most favourable, | did not seek a 
hearer contemplation, as there is nothing in it worthy of no- 
tice. 

We brought some meat, fish, and vegetables with us, and 
had them cooked in the kitchen of a convent of Augustine 
monks, of whom there are twenty-seven, who live upon the 
summit of this mountain, and enjoy the most refreshing cool- 
ness in the hottest weather. The climate is nearly as mild and 
Vol. 52. 3G as 
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as healthy as that.of Majorca, but during the equinoxes, Mi- 
norca is subject to very boisterous winds. The sky is generally 
remarkably clear. The hoi y fathers supplied us with excellent 
wine, bread, and cheese, which are very zood in thisisland, and 
for which, at parting, we presented two dollars to the prior, a 
fine, fat, rosy fellow, i in all respects qualified as a model fora 
Silenus. These monks are poor, and derive mucir of their in- 
come from the donations of visitors like ourselves. 

A little way from Mabon, in a field, we were shewn some 
Druidical remains, consisting of a large flat stone, placed hori- 
zontally upon another, resting upon one end, and rising perpe- 
dicularly trom the earth, so as to form a large table, between 
six and seven feet high above the grouud, im the centre of a 
rude circle of large stones, without sculpture or inscription, 
The island contains sever: “ stiges of the Romans and the 

Moors, and antiquities have been also found anterior to -the 
Romans. Before | left the island, L visited the ruins of the 
oace ceiebrated Fort St. Philip, which covers uearly three miles 
Ma circumference. ‘This fort was: blown up by an order of the 
Spanish government, iu 1805, and presents a grand spectacle 
of havoc and destruction, cousisting of shattered rampart, re- 
doubts, bastions, magazines, and barracks, all laying in chaotic 
contusion, and which are well worthy the atteution of the tra- 
veller. Cape Mola, opposite on the eastern side of the en- 
irance of the harbour, is considered by engineers as a situation 
infinitely preferable to the site of St. Philip, tor the erection of 
a fortress, 

‘Te possession of this island will always be of importance to 
us. Lt will enable us to keep up the blockade of the French 
jleetin ‘Toulon with great facility, by affording the means of 
Vvictualling, Watering, aud repairing, to our age in this sea, 
instead of their being obiiged to go to Gibraltar for such pur- 
poses. ‘The English have raised the natives to their present 
tate of pros perity, and they are cordially and gratefully at- 
tached to us ta return. 


PAINTED GLASS. 


13 TiLEN painted glass was first introduced into this coun- 
¥¥ try, which is supposed to bave been about the time of 
1g John, it consisted of different coloured glass, joined to- 
gether in sume sort of design, the lead joinings forming the 
harsh outline. ‘The designs were either Mosaic, legendary 
tales, or scripture histories, generally very ill chosen, and 
Worse executed ; which, bad as it was, gave a solemn and vene- 
rable air to places of worship, aud was much encouraged ‘tll 


the time of He ury \ Lil. when ma ny of the painted windows 
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were destroyed or greatly mutilated, The best of this ancient 
work, now remaining, is supposed to be in King’s College Cha- 
pel, Cambridge. ‘The adherents of Cromwell were no less ini- 
mical to the art, and from that time ‘to the commencement of 
the present reign, painted glass was but little sought for; and, 
in consequence so little attended to by artists, that it was by 
many thought to be lost; but that the fact was not so, the fol- 
lowing account of those artists who were painters on glass, and 
the places where their works are, or were within a few years 
past, to be found, will prove beyond all doubt. 

The first interraption given to this art, as [ have just ob- 
served, was by the reformation, which banished it out of our 
churches; yet it was, in some measure, kept up in the escut- 
cheons of the nobility and gentry in the windows of their seats. 
Towards the end of Queen Elizabeth, it was omitted even 
there, yet the practice did not entirely cease. ‘Vhe chapel of 
our lady at Warwick was ornamented anew by Robert Dudley, 
earlof Leicester, and his countess, and the cypher of the glass 
painter's name yet remains with the date 1574; and, in some 
of the chapels at Oxford, the art again appears, under the date 
1622, by the hand of no contemptible master. Many dates on 
Flemish glass will supply a chasm of 48 years; but, though 
the secret was not entirely lost, yet it lay dormant ‘ull the lat- 
ter end of the reign of James |. and that it has not perished 
since, will be evident from the tollowing series reaching to the 
present time : 

The portraits in the windows of the library at All Souls’ Col- 
lege, Oxford. 

ln the chapel of Queen's College, twelve windows, the date 
1518. 

P. C.acypher, on the painted glass in the chapel at Warwick, 
1574. 

The windows of Wadham College ; the drawing pretty good, 
and the colours fine, by Bernard Van Linge, 1622, ‘This artist 
wasa Fleming, and is supposed to have settled in England, 
though there is no proof of it, about the middle of the reign 
of James L. He was the father of glass painting, in its renewed 
aud improved state in this country. The subjects at Wadham 
College exhibit the types and history of our Saviour, for which 
the donor, according to tradition, gave 15001. 

In the chapel at Lincoln’s lun, a window with the name of 
Bernard, 1623, probably the preceding Van Linge. 

la the chapel at Wroxton, subjects from the Bible, by Ber- 
nard Van Linge, 1632. 

In the church of St. Leonard, Shoreditch, two windows by 
Baptista Sutton, 1634. 

In Christ Church, Oxford, by Abraham Van Linge. [fe was 
probably the son of the former, and by bis numerous and ex- 
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tensive works must have resided in England. It is fair to con. 
jecture that we owe to him the continuance of this fascinating 
art, under the auspices of Charles I. who gave a charter to the 
artists. At Christ Church he finished the subjects of Jonah, 
Sodom and Gomorrah, and Christ with the doctors, with the 
several dates, 1931, 1634, and 1640. Philip and the eunuch, 
at Baliol, in 1637 ; 12 compartments of a window at Hatfield, 
and a window at Wroxton ; Lord Guilford’s in Oxfordshire; 
the resurrection, at Queen's College, 1685; and windows at 
University College and Lincolo’s Inn chapel, 1641, with ano- 
ther at Peter House, Cambridge. This artist leaving England, 
or dying, (for we have no account of either) the secret of glass 
painting again lay dormant; for those who were employed to 
refit the mutilated windows after the restoration were incapa- 
ble of any original work, 

The east window in the chapel at University College. Henry 
Giles, pinxit, 1687. This is the first evidence that occurs of 
any good artist after the restoration. The painter, Henry 
Giles, lived at York, and appears to have established a school 
of glass-painting in that city, which continued its reputation for 
more than a century. Of this school were William Price the 
elder and younger, and William Peckit, all of whom will be 
mentioned hereafter. 

At Christ Church, Isaac Oliver, aged 84, 1700. This is a 
small window, and a singular curiosity ; it represents St. Peter 
and the angel. As a work of merit it will attract notice, and 
there are grounds for conjecture that this artist was connected 
with the inimitable miniature painters, who were patronised by 
Lord Arundel, and who gave so much lustre to the age oi 
Charles L. 

William Price, the elder, was the most able scholar and suc- 
cessor of Henry Giles ; and he acquired fame by his paintings 
of the nativity, after Sir James Thornhill, at Christ Church, in 
1696. He then stained the life of Christ in six compartments, 
in Merton chapel, in 1702, for which he received 200). This 
performance loses much of its beauty and effect by having 
cach compartment inclosed in a frame of glaring yellow glass, 
which was a mere conceit, and certainly an unsuccessful expe- 
riment. His brother, Joshua Price, restored with great suc- 
cess the windows at Queen’s College, originally done by Abra- 
ham Van Linge, which had been broken by the puritans. Thi 
present date is 1715. ‘The chiaro-scuro figures of the apostles 
and prophets in the chapel at Magdalen College are by his 
hand. 

William Price, the younger, was employed for the windows 
in Westminster Abbey, which were voted by parliament, »nd 
were put up in 1722 and 1735. For the chapel at Winton Col- 
lege he stained a winduw of the genealogy of Christ; and see 
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veral atthe New College, Oxford, which he had procured from 
Flanders, originally taken from designs by Rubens and his 
scholars, were in a great degree made perfect by him. Bishop 
Benson procured by his hand the subject of the resurrection 
for the window of his own private chapel, in the palace at 
Gloucester. But his chief merit was in his designs and ar- 
rangement of Mosaic, of which there are many specimens at 
Strawberry- -hill, which are examples of skill and taste. The 
Herbert family, in a closet at Wilton, after the costume of the 
earlier centuries, are by his hand. He died at his house in 
Great Kirby-street, Hatton Garden, July 16, 1765. He was 
esteemed the most ingenious glass painter in Europe, and was 
the only artist in this ‘style for many years in Eng land. 

After him, a man of the name of Rowell, a plumber, of 
Reading, did some things, particularly for the late Henry earh 
of Pembroke, but his colours soon vanished. At length, he 
found outa very beautiful and durable red, but he died in a 
year or two, anc dthe secret with him. 

Of the school established at York was William Peckitt, 
whose proficiency was inferior to that of his predecessors, and 
who produced only an extreme brilliancy of colours. Between 
the years 1765 and 1777, he finished the windows on the north 
side of the chapel at New College with arbitrary portraits of 
the canonized worthies of the church. In 1767, he put up at 
Orici College a window of the presentation of Christ in -the 
temple, from a design of Dr. Wall, of Worcester, a physician 
who amused himself with painting. In the library of Trinity 
College, Cambridge, he painted a window from a design of Ci- 
priani, the subject of which is the British Minerva presenting 
Bacon and Newton to his present majesty. It has 140 square 
feet of glass, and cost 500), 

In this reign a new style of staining glass has originated, 
which is the boast and peculier invention of our own artists. 
The deviation from the hard outline of the early Florentine or 
Flemish schools to the correct contour of Michelagnolo, or the 
gorgeous colours of Rubens, is not more decidedly marked 
than the design and execution of the Van Linges and Prices, 
nod the masterly pertormances of Jarvis. ‘This artist, who 
died about the year 1800, was first distinguished for e xquisitely 
finishing stall subjec ts. At Lord Cremorne’s villa, at Chelsea, 
is he most complete collection of bis early works, consisting 
of about twenty pieces. The interior of Gothic chapels and 
castles is exhibited with rays of sunshine, producing the rich- 
est eilect. 

In priority of excellence, if not of time, the first of Jarvis’s 
work is the great western window of the chapel at New Col- 
Jege, Oxford. ‘This admirable specimen of art was completed 
in 1787, and the total expense of the upper compartment 
was 
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was 11081. and of the lower 820]. The design was made by 
Sir Joshua Reynolds, and is divided into two parts. 

Another five work of Jarvis, associated with his most suc- 
cessful pupil Forest, is the great eastern window in St. George’s 
Chapel at Windsor. The subject, which was designed “by 
West, is the resurrection ; and it is disposed in three grand 
compartments. 

Beside this, Forest finished three other windows, which add 
to the late embellishments of that singularly elegant chapel; 
the designs for which are likewise by West, aid are ° dated 1792, 
1794, and 1796. 

In 1776, Pearson stained the chapel window of Brazeunose 
College, Oxford, from cartoons by Mortimer, of Christ and 
the four evangelists. His wife, Mrs. Pearson, discovered an 
equal genius, and they jointly executed numerous small pieces 
of very great merit. One of the most correct and beautiful 
of them, the Aurora of Guido, is now at Arundel Castle. 

Of modern proficients in this exquisite att, ove of the most 
eminent was Mr. Francis Eginton, of Handsworth, near Bir- 
mingham. His excellence was progressive, and his industry 
duly encouraged. Magdalen College, Oxford ; Salisbury and 
Lichfield cathedrals ; Arunde! castle ; St. Paul’s church, Bir- 
mingham ; Wanstead church, Essex ; and various others, con- 
tain specimens equally honvurable to his industry, to his taste, 
and to his abilities. 


METHOD OF PRESERVING BEES. 
N R. MANLEY has tried the following plan with success : 


He says, I never destroy the old stock of bees, but 
after lifting them to examine what honey there is, if | think 
the hive is full, | put another under it, with a flat top, having 
a square hole in the centre. When the bees are in the under 
hive, [ place a shutter, made of wood, on the hole at the top ; 
and that prevents them from going into the upper hive. I 
then invert it in a bucket, and strike it with avod ‘till [ think 
they are all out, after which they go into the under hive, 

Another gentleman recommends the following :—Remove the 


hive into a darkened room, that it may appear to the bees as if 


it was late in the evening; then gently invert the hive, and 
place it between the frames of a chair, or any other steady sup- 
port, and cover it with an empty hive, raised a little towards 
the window, to give the bees sufficient light to guide their 
ascent; hold the empty hive steadily supported between the 
left side and arm, aud continue striking with the right hand 
rouad the full hive, from tie bottom upwards; and the bees 
Seing frightened by the noise will ascend into the ether, Re- 
peat 
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eat the strokes rather quick than strong, round the hive, ’till 
all the bees are out of it, which will be i in about five minutes. 
As soon as a namber of bees have got into the empty hive, it 
should be raised a little from the full one, that they may not re- 
turn, but continue to ascend ; when they are all out of the full 
hive, that in which they are must be placed on the stand to re- 
ceive the absent bees as they returu from the fields, 





Short Account of the late Admiral Sir Charles Cotton. 


E y= officer, while commander in chief of the channel 
fleet, had been as constantly employed, aud seen as much 
actual service, as most officers of the present day. He was a 
gallant, persevering, humane, and excellent commander, a good 
man, a steady friend, aud inviolably attached to his king and 
country. He was made post captain in 1799, and commanded 
ihe Majestic, under Lord Howe, on the Ist of June, 1794; and 
in the fuilowing year, he commanded the Mars, during the 
masterly retreat of Admiral Cornwallis, with five sail of the 
line, from before the whole French fleet, when the Mars gal- 
lantly engaged the enemy, and her esmmendes was highly ex- 
tolled for his conduct. 

Sir Charles, after obtaining bis flag, served first as junior, 
then as second in command, in the channel fleet, during the 
greatest part of the time when the earl of St. Vincent held the 
chief command, and by his conduct obtained the esteem and 
friendship of that distinguished admiral. 

Sir Charles was, in December, 1807, appointed to command 
an expedition, and proceeded off Lisbon. The kingdom of 
Portugal being at that time in possession of the French, ample 
scope was afforded for the exercise of the admiral’s urbanity 
and compassion, which was fully manifested in the suecour he 
afforded to hundreds of distressed Portuguese families, who 
sought safety in flight, from their rude and cruel oppressors, 
and found an as sylum on board the British squadron; at the 
sume time the admiral’s zeal and loyalty contributed gre: atly to 
animate and rouse the Portuguese nation to throw off the 
shackles of their oppressors, and to rise in arms to rescue their 
sulted country. Even before the arrival of a Britisii army, 
the Portuguese nation was, by the admiral’s exertions, roused 
to a high pitch of patriotism. A landing was effected by a 
party of marines at Figueras. ‘The Portuguese standard was 
reared, round which hundreds were daily assembling ; and the 
post was held until the arrival of Sir A. Wellesley, who there, 
in fact, first disembarked the British soldiers. 

Sir C, Cotton long opposed the fatal convention of Cintra; 
and, alt ough it is not generally known, thrice returned it to its 
«) pro- 
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projectors unexecuted ; roundly declaring, he could uot sign 
an instrument so much in favour of a Trench army twice 
beaten, with 30,000 British troops in Portugal: at the same 
time he pointed ont to the commander of the army, means by 
which the French General Kellerman’s threats of pillaging and 
pluadering Lisbon might be rendered abortive. 

Sir Charles was, afier his return to England, appointed com. 
mmander in chief in the Mediterranean, and returned about 
twelve months since to take the commana of the channel fleet; 
in which arduous and important employ, he has terminated an 
useful and honourable life, chiefly spent in the service, and al- 
ways to the advantage of his king and country. 





THE FRENCH DERVEISH, IN PERSIA. 
\ R. BRUCE related to Mr. Morier, the following most 
4 


curious talee Mr. Hankey Smith, since be has been 
English resident at Bushire, was told that a derveish wished to 
see him: but believing that he was one of those, who make 
certain tours of licensed pillage through the country, he desired 
that the man might be sent away with the customary and una- 
voidable donation of a few piastres. He was informed how- 
ever, that his visitor was no common derveish; that he was in 
fact the peish-namaz (the chief priest) of Bushire, and a man 
of corresponding reputation among bis people. ‘The stranger 
was accordingly admitted, and received with every civility. 

In a second visit he asked so many questions about Calcutta, 
Mr. Hastings, and his trial, and other subjects which were 
equally new in the conversation of a derveish, that the resident 
eandidly told him, that he believed him to be no mussulman. 
The conjecture was well-founded ; the peish-nemaz immediately 
acknowledged that he was a Frenchman of the name of Tala- 
mash; that he had served the English government under Mr. 
Hastings, and having received some disgust, had quitted Calcutta; 
and since that t#sme had done nothing but travel. He had been 
all over India, thence to Cashmire, and had resided a long time 
at Cabal, in the court of Zemaun Shah; and bad traversed the 
greater part of Persia, in every place imposing himself upon 
tlre people as the devoutest of the true believers. He was a 
very intelligent man, and bad particularly made himself mas- 
ter of all the secrets of the Affghan politics, and bad acquired 
a possession of the languages so complete and correct, that the 
finest native ear could detect no foreign accent. Probably no 
Eurepean ever saw so much of Asia, or saw it to such advan- 
tage. From Bushire be went to Bahrein, where also he was 
made the peish-namaz. 
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From Balrein he proceeded to Surat; where his varied and 
accurate knowledge of the manners, customs, and Janguages of 
ail the different nations and classes in the mixed population of 
that city, divided, according to Mr. Bruce, the opinions of the 
people ; and made the Arabs claim him as an original Arab ; 
the Persians, asa Persian ; and the Mussulmans of Hindoostan 
as equally their own. From this place M. Talamash addressed 
the English government of India, and conveyed to them more 
particularly his knowledge of the views of the Affghan court ; 
but his communications did not receive the attention which he 
expected, and being left without the hope of employment again 
in India, he repaired to the Mauritius. There he associated 
with a band of adventurers like himself, fitted out a small vessel 
asa privateer, and went into the Red Sea. But here he fell in 
with the Leopard, Admiral Blanket; and thinking her an In- 
dian ship, made an attempt to board her, and was of course 
taken. He was then sent to Bombay, and thence got once 
more to the Mauritius, from which time nothing more has been 
heard of him. 





LONGEVITY. 


\ R. BOWMAN, of Irthington, near Carlisle, bids fair to 
B | rival the fame of Parr or Jenkins. He lately attained 
his 107:h year, having becn born in 1705: he bas, in conse- 
quence, lived in four reigns, and declares it not impossible that 
he should baila fifth. ‘Time, indeed, appears to have assailed 
him in vain; nor have the infirmities concomitant to age in any 
material degree enfeebled his powers. He shaves himself with 
ease and expedition; can read the smallest print without the 
assistance of glasses; has his hearing in perfection; sleeps 
soundly ; never knew an hour’s sickness, and, though no enemy 
toa © cheerful glass,” never remembers, but twice, to have 
been intoxicated with liquor. Of a hardy constitution, he can 
boast of being able to contest the palm of labour with the 
most robust young men of the district,—whether it be in the 
operations of mowing, hedging, threshing, &Xc. during the win- 
ter he actually employed himself in daily breaking the ice with 
a spade, in order to water his cattle : and, that he might not be 
idle, mucked the byre in the interval. Waiking over his grounds 
ulong with two gentlemen who had visited him, they came to 
aruoner. Wiih some difficulty bis younger companions got 
across, and made a motion of assisting him ; when Mr. B. smil- 
lug at the idea that Ae needed help, leaped over with the agility 
of a greyhound! to the astonishment of the visitors, who were 
surprized that the supple frame of youth could have attended 
an age, regarded as a prodigy, even though clothed with dis- 
ease and infirmities. 
Vol. 52. 3H Extract 
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Extract from“ The Tears of Cornubia,a Poem, by Fortescue Tlitchins, 
occasioned by the, Loss of his Majesty’s Ship St. George, Admiral Rey- 
nolds.” : 


HERE, on yon woodland hill, a spire appears, 
That long has known the lapse of rolling years, 
Liv’d poor Philemon! o’er his furrowy head 
Life’s winter had its snows profusely shed. 
He frolick’d once, a partner of those joys 
Which envious time full speedily destroys 5 
And e’en when age his fragile frame unnerv’d, 
He still possess’d the comforts he deserv’d. 
His son, a darling son, ordain’d to brave 
Alike the vengeance of the foe and wave, 
Link’d in connubial chains, a stripiing lett 
Of tender mother lucklessly bereft. 


The gallant sailor never knew despair; 
His toils reliev’d his child and grandsire’s care. 
Hard-earn’d his booty; but, with bliss, bestow’d, 
He gloried in the debt to nature ow’d 
Smoothing the wrinkled brow, which daily smil’d, 
With guardian goodness, on his playful child. 
But death no state respects; bis shaft, when thrown, 
May seek the cottage, or attack the throne; 
Doubtful thro’ air the venom’d weapon flies, 
And now, the beggar, now the monarch dies. 

. 


Near dreary Jutland, midst the struggling host, 
The father, in the boiling surf, was lost. 
Sorrow has eagle wings! her hapless tale 
Outstrips the arrowy fleetness of the gale ; 
And England soon, electrified with dread, 
Paid griet’s sad tribute to her warriors dead. 
What were the sire’s sensations? Ye who feel, 
With minds unshackled ky a chain of steel ; 
Ye who the principles of love imbibe, 
Fancy those feelings no one can describe. 


The little innocent, unconscious still, 
OF loss of father, or impending ill, 
Frisk’d, like the fawn, around the mead that spread 
Its grass-green carpet. near their humble shed ; 
Vhoughtless (ah! happy period of our days!) 
How many a briar grows in manhood’s ways: 
He sees the ruse the gay parterre adorn, 
Inhales its fragrance, but escapes its thorn. 


As some tall edifice, constructed long, 
(When hoary druids tun’d their wizard song) 
Seems, to fallacious hope’s enchanting gaze, 
Well propp’d, and doom’d to stand ’rill future days ; 
Just let the whirlwind thunder thro’ the skies, 
‘And lo! the fabric in confusion lies; 
‘The pride of ages in a moment falls, 
And strews the ground with battlements and walls ; 
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Thus poor Philemon, by the shock severe, 

His eye bespangled with a dying tear, 

Knelt, like a patriarch, on the verdant sod, 

And thus, with zeal, implor’d the Almighty God: 


*¢ Father of Mercies! Oh, in pity, send 
Those spirits which on parting souls attend, 

To guide my soul from life’s eventful stage, 
And smooth the pillow of embitter’d age. 

And, Oh! protect the sailor’s wand’ring child, 
Nurs’d like a flow’ret in a desert wild. 

Be THOU his guardian! Here my trials cease, 
I hear thy promise, and I die in peace,’ 


True to your trust, and jealous of your foes, 
Friends to the fric ndiess, hear an orphan’s woes, 
Yes, cherish him, that manhood may repay 
The bounty you exultingly display. 

Yon humble acorn, small and useless now ; 
Fali’n from the kingly tree’s out spreading bough, 
With little culture may majestic rise, 

And wave its giant branches in the skies. 


Ye good and great! well weigh in vour esteem 
What misers scoff at, as an idiot’s dream! 
Remember CHARITY! the public purse, 

In sume degree, may orphan striplings nurse ; 
3ut let the private one no longer rest 

‘The uscless tenant of an iron chest; 

Or own, and I'll believe the assertion true, 

The chest is not more obdurate than you. 

If wealth seems precious, tell me who secures, 

By toil unceasing, all you claim as your’s? 

If peaceful home endears a fleeting life, 

Tell me who guards you from the foemen’s strife? 

Love ycuthe church? Who keeps its fabric sound? 

Who bids the corn fields wave secure around ? 

The British hero! He whom God ordains 

To keep the fiend of warfare from your plains. 

If such the case, and such i: surely is, 

Can you that lite enjoy, preserved by Ais, 

And see, with callous eye, with heart unmov’d, 

The weeping widow, and the child belov’d, 

Objects of want? Oh! banish’d be the thought 

From souls by Christian erudition taught! 

K’en common justice sends this strict command, 

** Reward the brave defenders of your land,” 


*Tis possible that, pois’d in yonder skies, 
Th’ expectant sailor’s unchain’d spirit flies; 
And should it see ingratitude below? 

A kindied whelm’d in penury and woe? 

A country too, regardless of its trust, 
Burying ¢ompassion in a seaman’s dust ? 
Oh! he would weep, if possible, in Heaven, 
Out numbering tears by sad Cornubia given; 
But no such doom awaits him, and since thus 
God deals in mercy, may it dwell in us! 


And you, ye fair, whom happier fates attend, 
Be you the sailor’s, you your country’s friend! 
Should nav al valour not protect our isle, 
arewcll to beauty’s fascinating smile! 


I 
Farewell to innocence! No sex is spar’d; 
y 
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E’en cloister’d piety no pity found, 

A monster piere’d her heart, and gloried in the wound. 
Can you, with smile complacent, gaily join 

In sports Where mirth and melody combine, 
Threading the mazy dance? Or more sedate, 
Watching the rattling die’s uncertain fate, 

As if yourlives knew no superior woe 

‘Than rested on the issue of a throw? 

Whuiist meagre famine, and distressing pain, 

Invoke your friendly patronage in vain? 

I spurn the thought! ”Twould brand the very name 
Ot temale virtue with eternal shame. 


Come then, ye British syrens! Ye who boast 
That soft enchautment which endears you most? 
Ye whom I ever lov’d! whose charms first taught 
My mind to wander in poetic thought ; 

Be you the first your bounty to display— 
Who would not tullow, where you lead the way ? 


[ve 2. 2. S= = 
JO CONSOLATION. 


REAT is the need of consolation’s voice 
To cheer the abject wand'rer on his way ; 

To luli each pang, and bid the heart rejoice, 

Ere clouds of sorrow dim life’s latest ray. 

For net, Oh man! to crown thy joyous day 

Is much-lov’d happiness for certain given ; 

On earth, ’twere vain to court the lengthen’d stay 
Of ber whose native dwelling is in Heaven. 


Sweet consolation! when before thy throne 

The suppiiant bends to crave thy healing charm, 
With kind complacence for his woes atune, 

And e’en sad sorrow of her sting disarm ; 


Stem the strong tide, and check the boist’rous billow, 


And smooth the roughness of his thorny pillow. 


London. W. TAYLOR. 


TO FRIENDSHIP. 
P* ANT of bright celestial soil! 
Bestow'd on mav below 
‘Yo sweeten life, to soften tvil, 
And rapture teach to How, 


Raise thy altar in my breast] 
Fill it with thy sacred fire! 
Give ty life a higher zest ; 
With higher pleasures life inspire! 


Not the formal, civil bow; 

I he supple shrug, and cringing leer; 
Not the smiles that always flow, 

Lhe eye unconscious of a tear! 


But honest, plain, ingenuous worth ; 
The heart from base admixture free ; 

As shines in B-—-—— conspicuous forth, 

And casts its warmest beams on MC. 


—_—— | 
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